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Rather sly, swift and sleek, the Chain Pickerel continues to gain in popularity with 
Florida fresh water anglers seeking battling game fish. See page 14. 
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Summer Camping 


youth conservation education 


By DAVID LoHART 


AMPING IS AS OLD as the human race. To primi- 
tive man it was his way of life. He lived in close 
association with the natural world. His food, shelter, 
and clothing were gleaned from the woods, fields, 
and streams; his art, religion, and social life were 
colored by his relationship with the outdoor world. 
Modern man, by contrast, has largely been cut 
off from the heritage of outdoor living. The less 
contact he has had with the natural world, the less 
it has been possible for him to understand the basic 
problems of existence, food production, the function- 
ing of the natural laws upon which all life depends, 
and the need for natural resource conservation. 
A child's natural wonder about the life around 
him might well bear the seeds of our salvation as a 
society. The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s Conservation Education Camps pro- 
vide a place for these seeds to germinate. 


4 


After a year of energetic construction, the Com- 
mission’s camps are receiving applications for the 
1971 camping season, which will run from June 13 
through August 21 in one- and two-week camp 
sessions, 

The South Florida camp, located on the J.W. 
Corbett Wildlife Management Area in Palm Beach 
County, is sporting two new cabins, an elaborate 
sewage disposal plant, a spanking new water purifi- 
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cation system, and several improvements in the 
dining hall. 

The camp at Lake Eaton, in the Ocala National 
Forest, Marion County, has shiny new shower and 
toilet facilities and a very much improved canteen. 

The unique ecological setting of the camps make 
them ideally suited for field studies of ecological 
principles. To utilize the areas to their fullest poten- 
tial, both camps are innovating a structured pro- 
gram in biological conservation. 

Included in the program of instruction will be 
basic lessons in ecology and conservation from 
Florida’s land and aquatic ecosystems. Short dis- 
cussions will precede daily field trips that will 
emphasize the interrelationships of soils, plants, 
animals—and man. Because so many of Florida’s 
animals are nocturnal in habits, unforgettable night 
field trips are also scheduled. 

The educational program is man-oriented and 
attempts to show our dependence on natural com- 
munities for our well-being. Today’s environmental 
problems also receive proper attention. 

While activities center around learning, the camp 
program also recognizes the need for vigorous 
sporting events. Archery, swimming, canoeing and 
fishing are just a few of the “fun” activities avail- 
able to campers. 

Older boys and girls are able to complete a Na- 
tional Rifle Association-approved firearms safety 
course. Last year, over 200 young hunters were 
certified in safe gun handling and basic marksman- 
ship while at camp. 

Angling receives a great deal of attention from 
campers, too. Four-pound bass have delighted 
many of them, and last year quite a few happy, 
glowing fishermen ate bream, bass, and even mud- 
fish. 

The instruction staff and counselors are recruited 
from across the country. Each has been carefully 
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interviewed and found qualified to serve. All have 
expertise not only in their subject area but in their 
ability to work tactfully with children. They recog- 
nize and know how to deal with various camp 
situations, including homesick youngsters. A nurse 
is on the camp staff to handle more serious 
maladies. 

Young people between the ages of 8 and 14 are 
invited to register for the 1971 camping season. 
Those interested in visiting the Sawgrass regions 
of the South Florida camp should write Robert 
Hickman, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, 551 N. Military Trail, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 33406. 

Those preferring the cool pine forests of the 
Ocala region, write Floyd Dennard, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 1239 S.W. 10th 
Street, Ocala, Florida 32670. 

Remember: the camping season will run from 
June 13 through August 21, 1971. Parents must 
provide transportation to and from the camps. 
Contact the appropriate Commission office con- 
cerning space availability for a particular encamp- 
ment, camping fee, check-in and check-out dates, 
and other details concerning the program. @ 
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Young campers are introduced to conservation practices and 
wildlife ecology while attending Commission camps. Living 
animals make learning more fun, above left: and canoeing, 
above, plus fishing, left. are popular activities. Even a 
housekeeping chore, at far left, seems to be less tiresome 
when shared with other budding sporismen—and sportswomen. 


The Box Turtle 


By DON ASHLEY 


INDING THE elaborately colored Florida Box Turtle 

may prove disappointing and a bit embarrassing 
under certain conditions. Suppose, for example, 
you’re quail hunting and when you spot him he’s 
nestled a few inches from the rigid nose of your 
very best bird dog! 


The radiating yellow stripes and dark basic color 
of the Florida Box Turtle (Terrapene carolina 
bauri) have attracted the wandering eye of more 
than one high performance pointer or setter. Deer 
hounds, too, have been known to pick up one of 
these 5-inch turtles, carry it for a while and, after 
some fruitless gnawing, bury it. 


The Box Turtle, with a disposition so nonchalant 
it puts the opossum to shame, is rarely injured dur- 
ing such an escapade. As its name implies it can 
enclose its entire body securely in its shell—a dis- 
appearing act aided by a movable “trapdoor” on the 
front part of the bottom shell (the plastron). The 
door fits so tightly against the top shell (or cara- 
pace), it is difficult to slip even the smallest twig 
inside. 

Although it may temporarily delay a bird hunting 
trip and embarrass a dog owner from time to time, 
the Box Turtle is one of the most interesting, intel- 
ligent, and comical of all turtles. It can be trained 
to come to a whistle, bell, or other familiar sound. 
A regularly offered reward of food—earthworms, 
berries, fruits, vegetables, or mushrooms—puts its 
stumpy little legs in high gear. 


The gentle and unobtrusive Box Turtle makes an 
unusual and educational reptilian pet, especially for 
children. It is easily cared for and, when the “new” 
wears off, can be freed to go its way none the worse 
for wear. 


Once accustomed to human company these tur- 
tles rarely close their impenetrable shells. They can 
be given the run of the house, too. After a few days 
they usually park under a chair or table and remain 
there until the dinner bell sounds. 


One particular Box Turtle in our house had a 
unique and, for a while, perplexing problem. He 
shared the home range with a rabbit. Since the 
menu often featured delicacies that appealed highly 
to both, the turtle seemed always to be coming out 
short on the prime cuts. 


Needing an advantage, he must have decided that 
a bit of a headstart to the chow hall was the answer. 


Phota By Wallace Hughes 


Four subspecies of the box turtle are found in various 
regions of Florida: the Gulf Coast as shown above; the 
Common; the Florida; and the Three-toed Box Turtle. An 
examination of the shape and coloration of the shell, 
plus a count of the number of toes on the hind foot, 
are necessary to differentiate between the subspecies. 


The stimulus of the encouraging whistle was no 
longer needed to alert him that it was time to eat. 
Just the familiar click of the opening refrigerator 
door was all he needed to hear and he was on his 
way! 


Of course, the speedy rabbit always caught and 
passed him, but the Box Turtle still zipped along at 
a pace that surely would have resembled “flying 
low” to the turtle world. And once he reached the 
food, he would push and shove like a baby bull- 
dower for his fair share of the bounty! 


Although the Box Turtle is a terrestrial creature, 
it will often soak in a puddle of water for hours. It 
is a little awkward in deep water, but its buoyant 
body bobs like a black and yellow ball as the un- 
willing voyageur makes its way shoreward with an 
inexperienced freestyle. 


Heavy rains and flooded woodlands probably con- 
tribute to the drowning of some Box Turtles, for 
they are not distance swimmers; their feet are not 
webbed; they were not equiped for life in the aqua- 
tic world. 


The Box Turtle often carries an unmistakable 


message etched in his small, domed shell—evidence 


not of flood but of that other awesome natural phe- 
nomenon, fire. It can often survive raging forest 
and grassland fires by withdrawing into its shell, 
and although its once-artistically marked carapace 
is scarred and pitted for life, it at least serves to 
remind us that a little extra care in handling fire in 
field or camp is often an investment. 


Care can help preserve the royal beauty of the 
panther and the majesty of the bald eagle; it can 
also aid other things that go bump in the night—like 
the lowly, ludicrous, almost lovable Florida Box 
Turtle. @ 
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Fishing Contests 


whether you're “for “em” or “agin “em”—1tishing contests continue to increase 


and attract more publicity for tackle and equipment manufacturers 


\°" OF OUTDOOR writers, fishing experts, amateur 
psychologists, and fishing tackle sellers are 
looking nervously over their shoulders about this 
fishing contest business. If you want a hard-nosed 
opinion of the subject you'll have to go somewhere 
else, but if you want some vague ideas on the 
trends, stand by. 

The big bass fishing contests that are making 
money for promoters and some good fishermen 
these days are what bring the thing to a head. 
The contest is set up at a given lake, generally an 
impoundment, the entrants put up a pretty healthy 
entry fee, start off at a signal in a shower of kicker 
foam, and have a stated period of time for their 
fish catching—the idea being to find out who can 
catch the most pounds of bass. The rewards are 
considerable quantities of cash. 

Since black bass fishing has never made it as a 
big spectator sport, it’s mainly the entry money 
that furnishes the payoffs. 

Probably the best analogy is _ trapshooting, 
another game that apparently bores onlookers. The 
trapshooters shoot for money that they put up 
themselves. Trapshooting is a big gambling sport 
(mostly among the shooters themselves), but I 
certainly don’t consider it as any hazard to the 
grocery money as the shooters can generally afford 
it, and there is no appeal to outside bettors as far 
as I can see. 

Trapshooting and live pigeon shooting (a busi- 
ness that’s illegal in much of the country and in 
disfavor in other sections) are the only shooting 
games I know where very much money changes 
hands. You may not believe in gambling, but if 
there is any form of benign gambling it’s this 
kind—a matter of a man betting on what he can 
do in a game that requires great skill. No beef. 

Now I hear nothing about any serious gambling 
on the big bass fishing contests. It might follow if 
the events continue to grow and leading contestants 
become better known among the mass of fishermen. 
Even if it did get going, I doubt if it would be any 
great problem, and no one has suggested that it 
would be. I just mention that part to get it out of 
the way. 

The question is whether contests in quantity fish 
catching are in keeping with what sport fishing is 
supposed to be. There is something to be said for 
both sides. The contest business is completely out 
of the spirit of fishing in the view of a great many 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


people who figure it’s not the number of fish you 
catch but the enjoyment you get from the outdoors 
that really counts. Perhaps there is room for both 
kinds. 

Keeping score is a great American pastime. 
When the hunting and fishing program was brand 
new in television the promoters were convinced 
you couldn’t have a TV show about fishing without 
making it a competition. The folks who promoted 
the shows and the people who bought the ad- 
vertising were conditioned to athletic contests, and 
since fishing was a sport they figured you had to 
have a contest or everybody would flip over to a 
quiz program. So the first big national fishing 
shows were contests with the greatest fisherman 
from somewhere meeting the greatest fisherman 
from somewhere else in an all-out battle for a 
“championship,” complete with a scoreboard and 
phony suspense. 

After a couple of years of that they discovered 
it was enough to simply show a good fisherman in 
a pleasant setting catching some good fish. Then 
they found that the best fishermen were not neces- 
sarily the best thespians, so the recent tendency 
has been to use fishermen from the entertainment 
industry. They made the thing more entertaining 
for the general audience and the names were an 
added attraction, whether the heroes were experts 
or duffers. Anyway, most of the contest part 
vanished. Then they started mixing famous athletes 
with the actors and it appears that’s the best com- 
bination of all for public appeal. 

Fishing contests can be classified. There is the 
national contest without financial reward in which 
a fisherman simply offers proof of his big catch 
and gets a plaque, a button, or a citation. There is 
the same thing on a statewide basis. There is the 
specialized contest operated by a particular group 
of fishermen, such as spinfishermen or fly fisher- 
men. There is the “luck” contest such as the 
“lucky” tagged fish with the tag worth money or 
prizes. There are the innumerable newspaper and 
chamber of commerce contests with small awards 
or citations. 

All of these are of a promotional nature. They 
promote a fishing area, a product, or a method of 
fishing. Almost invariably they are concerned with 
fish size. Very seldom do they apply to the total 
weight of catches involving more than one fish. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Most of them have very small entry fees or no 
entry fees at all. They sometimes offer “release 
trophies” to encourage the return of unharmed fish 
to the water. 


In one respect, fish management knowledge may 
have contributed to the current obsession with 
large catches by any legal means. It’s pretty well 
established that hook and line fishing has little 
to do with bass and panfish populations in Florida. 
If it does no good to put fish back, reason the casual 
fishermen, why not load the boat if you can? The 
attitude may carry over to other situations where 
it is definitely desirable to release fish. 


Now any effort at classifying human character 
is likely to get me into big trouble, but I have 
found that fishing snobs (those who fish only with 
a method that requires great skill, whether it is 
the high-scorer or not) are almost always pretty 
nice people. Most of them want to catch fish but 
aren’t particularly interested in piling up food 
for the neighbors. Even if it were legal they would 
not be interested in dynamiting or netting bass 
in order to bring in a big catch. Their pleasure is 
in catching fish in a way that becomes a challenge, 
and I think that’s what it’s all about. Such people 
put the sport on a pretty high plane and I’m in- 
clined to believe they’re the people who will do a 
great deal of good for the sport. 

I was reading a report from a professional con- 
test fisherman the other day in which he brought 
up the ancient joke about playing a fish. “Put him 
in the boat and then play with him!” he said. He 
also referred to the “idiot” who wants to play a 
bass in thick cover. His method of horsing in a fish 
on heavy tackle is very effective, but “idiot” is a 
pretty strong word. I also read of a contest fisher- 
man who sometimes fishes for fun when he’s not 
in a contest and doesn’t care at that time whether 
he catches a lot of fish or not. I'm glad it isn’t 
always work for him. 

Now there are contests and contests. There are 
some contest-winning methods that aren’t much 
fun for me. I am not against any of these contests, 
but if they take over a large part of the fishing 
scene they are going to put the whole works on a 
poundage basis and a lot of the new fishermen 
coming on are going to miss a lot of the things 
that make fishing fun. Maybe the contest winners 
are getting too scientific for me. Maybe catching 
the fish is all there is to it. 


Most or us haven't the slightest idea whether 
such-and-such a spinning reel has a fast takeup 
or a slow takeup. Many of us never even con- 
sidered the fact there might be a difference. Gen- 
erally the retrieve rate is somewhere between 
three-to-one and four-to-one. That means when you 


This fly reel, made in England and sold by Orvis, looks like 
an ordinary single-action, but geared for a 1%2-to-1 pickup. 


turn the handle all the way around once it turns 
the spool between three and four times. 


Conventional bait casting reels and a great many 
spincast reels have a retrieve speed of four-to-one. 
They used to call some of the plugging reels 
“quads” for that reason. Many spinning reels go 
up to four-to-one but most of them seem to be 
somewhere between three-to-one and four-to-one. 
That isn’t the whole story because four-to-one on 
a big spool means a lot more speed than four-to-one 
with a little ultralight job that handles only a small 
spool of line. The amount of line out makes a big 
difference too, because the more line you have on 
the spool the faster you can crank it in. 


Most of the heavy duty reels used for deep sea 
fishing have a fairly slow retrieve, frequently 
about 2%-to-one. They’re used primarily for drift 
fishing or trolling and the retrieve isn't commonly 
used to make the lure work. When playing very 
heavy fish, the handle would simply be too hard to 
turn if the takeup were fast. The more expensive 
deep-sea reels have gearshifts so that you can crank 
your lure in rapidly, take up slack quickly, and 
then pour the power to a heavy fish. There are 
extra speed reels for special purposes. The Penn 
Jigmaster is a four-to-one, for example. 


Fly reels are traditionally single-action. You turn 
the crank once and that's all the spool goes around. 
A few of the big game fly reels are multipliers, 
but there have been some contests in which multi- 
plying reels were illegal and single-action has held 
on as the basic fly reel. Of late, there have been 
some multiplying fly reels in the smaller sizes and 
114-to-one seems to be satisfactory although the 
faster multipliers have given some trouble. For one 
thing, most fly reels have very narrow spools (no 
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level-wind) and you get the effect of a very large 
spool. If the takeup becomes too fast you simply 
don’t have the leverage to crank very hard. But a 
fast takeup on a fly reel is a big help, especially if 
you have loose line lying all over the boat and need 
to get a fish “on the reel” in a hurry. 


I was talking to some deep jiggers the other 
day—some guys who fish in deep offshore waters 
and keep a heavy jig moving all the way from the 
bottom to some 40 feet up. Reel speed was very 
important to them. They were using big spinning 
reels in preference to some multiplying casting 
reels, simply because they needed the extra speed. 
I have a Quick spinning reel that takes up five-to- 
one and is mighty handy for light-to-medium fish- 
ing. With a little practice it would be good for 
heavier stuff, too. Most good fish players seldom 
resort to hard reeling against the fish, depending 
upon judicious pumping to keep from packing the 
line too hard. However, I’ve fouled up with light 
monofilament and bass in weedy waters, being so 
eager to get things going my way that I cranked 
when I should have been pumping. I packed the 
mono so tightly it cut in and didn’t want to pay out. 


Sounds kind of funny but there’s a knack to 
cranking a reel fast. If there’s a lot of tension on 
the line you'll probably have to move your whole 
forearm in cranking, but if there’s slack or you’re 
simply bringing in a lure you can learn to turn it 
with a loose wrist. Some users of bait casting reels 
can really make a blur out of that operation with 
a little practice. It is slightly more difficult with a 
small spinning reel because the handle turns 
through a wider circle (being longer), and it is 
very hard to do with a really big salt water reel. 
The short handle can be turned much faster. 


Many expert spinfishermen move the rod hand 
at the same time they move the crank, thus speed- 
ing up the operation. Come to think of it, there’s 
a tendency to do some of that with a plugging 
outfit, too. To crank either one at high speed you 
hold the reel handle loosely and let it wobble in 
the fingers, whether you’re moving the rod or not. 
If all of this sounds complicated, try it on your own 
outfit. Chances are you're already doing it to some 
extent. By checking a little you can up your effi- 
ciency somewhat. 


A WHILE Back I was describing the indignities 
suffered by my fishing tackle on the airplanes. I 
also told of the rod cases I had tried to protect 


Heavy conduit is used here as a rod case. The lid can be 
taped on and should be quite a challenge to baggage men. 
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them with and of some of the things that had hap- 
pened to the cases. 

L.W. McFarland of Jacksonville has come up 
with something for rods that should withstand any- 
thing a baggage man can do and ought to stay 
healthy, even in an air crash. It is “P.V.C.” (poly- 
vinyl chloride) conduit with caps made of the same 
stuff. It’s a rugged plastic that stands up under 
water, gasoline and oil—and it’s easy to weld with 
a solvent used by plumbers and electricians. P.V.C. 
is handled by both plumbing and electrical con- 
tractors and comes in a variety of sizes, and isn’t 
too expensive. It comes out a little heavy but, 
brother, it is tough. I just can’t wait. 


THE OLD RULE about keeping your bait in the 
water has never been suspended. I am continually 
impressed by the amount of fishing hours put in 
by most successful fishermen. 

Last winter I fished with a couple of Montana 
guys, Fred Terwilliger and Chester Marion, neither 
of whom had fished in Florida before and had 
limited time to do it in. They came at what I didn’t 
consider a particularly good time, but I went with 
them for both bass and snook fishing. We fished 
bass down in south Florida, not far from Ever- 
glades, where we did the snook business. 

It was in the snook business that things got 
especially interesting. We couldn’t find many large 
snook but there seemed to be quite a few little 
ones and after a couple of days of that I concluded 
Fred and Chet had caught and released more than 
100 of the youngsters. They’d also caught three or 
four better fish. 

So I came home and started telling everybody 
there must be an especially good crop of young 
snook for us to have caught that many. Then I 
began to consider the amount of hours those guys 
put in and began to doubt if fishing was any differ- 
ent from usual. When have I cast for 10 hours with 
only 20 minutes out for lunch? About the only time 
you do that is when you’re in a strange area with 
limited time to stay—unless you’re a_ really 
dedicated worker. Fred does a lot of fishing and I 
know that Chet wears out a couple of fly rods 
each year. So I don’t know if fishing was good or 
not. ©@ 
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By WILLIAM J. WEBER 


(1) Applying camouflage stains to the photo blind top, 
a tractor umbrella, (2) Installing a snap fastener to 
edge of the umbrella to fasten the sides of the blind. 
(3) Setting up photography blind for use in the field. 
(4) Completed blind with camera placed in upper center 
panel, (5) The disassembled blind is as portable as a 
camera tripod shown in the center. A photo, right, of 
the normally wary wild turkey and the color picture on 
the back cover were both obiained with a camera inside 
the comfortable environment provided by a photo blind. 
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Wildlife Photography Blind 


H YOU EVER TRIED to slip up on a wild animal or 
bird in an effort to get good wildlife pictures? 
Have you ever felt you actually had a good wild- 
life portrait on film only to find when you got your 
finished pictures back that your subject was so 
small it was hardly recognizable? 


If you had such an experience, you have gone 
through the phase that all of us who are interested 
in wildlife photography have gone through. You 
have also reached the conclusion, no doubt, that 
to get good wildlife shots you have to be close to 
your subject, and the bird or animal must not be 
aware of your presence if you are to get natural 
looking pictures. 

Of course, a long range or telephoto camera lens 
is part of the answer, but a photography blind is 
the other part. The two used together have solved 
a good deal of the problems of wildlife photography 
even for the “pros.” 


Would you like to have your own portable pho- 
tography blind for approximately $20.00? Such a 
blind is really quite simple to come up with. 


Several months ago I went on a field trip with 
two wildlife biologists, Lovett Williams and David 
Austin, both with the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


On this trip we were checking a study project on 
nesting wild turkeys. In the predawn darkness, 
Lovett guided me to a small blind from which I 
would be able to see the turkeys feed when they 
flew down from the roost. 


As the first dim light of the coming day began 
to penetrate the blind, I began to examine the 
details of its construction. I was intrigued by the 
fact that with a few minor adaptations this blind 
would be perfect for wildlife photography. 

My interest in the qualities of the blind subsided 
temporarily when the turkeys quietly appeared. It 
was amazing to sit so close, so comfortably, and yet 
be able to study those wild turkeys without their 
knowing I was there. 

Later in the morning I had the opportunity to 
find out more about the blind. Williams gave 
Austin full credit for the basic idea. Both said they 
used them effectively on all their field research 
projects. 

As soon as I got home I told my wife Barbara, 
“You've got to help me make a photo blind. Pll 
get the materials and show you what's to be done 
if you'll do the sewing for me.” 

There are only three basic components of the 
blind: the roof is a farm tractor umbrella, the 
portion under that is mosquito netting, and the 
walls from there down are camouflage cloth. 

The four-sided tractor umbrella is collapsible, 
sturdy, and the basic framework on which the rest 
of the blind hangs. I obtained mine from the local 
International Harvester dealer for $12.50. 

The second component, the mosquito netting for 
the upper part of the sides and front, came in 
44-inch width. We needed 3 yards. At 75¢ a yard, 
that increased our investment by $2.25. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

To complete our blind we purchased heavy cotton 
camouflage cloth, also in 44-inch width, from a 
sporting goods store. We required 3% yards, at 
$1.50 per yard. Our blind expense now totaled 
$20.00. A couple of packages of grippers and some 
bias tape were the only other expenses. My wife 
furnished some old zippers she had in her sewing 
basket, and the thread. 

Here, in a nutshell, is how we made the blind: 

The umbrella we used has bottom edges that 
measure exactly 44 inches to the side, so it matched 
our material perfectly for wall width. 

We made three sides of the blind, each 48 inches 
high (36 inches of camouflage cloth topped by a 
12-inch strip of mosquito netting in triple thick- 
ness). The back panel we made of solid camouflage 
material—to prevent my head from appearing as a 
silhouette through the netting. 

Forty-eight inch walls are just the perfect height 
to sit in a folding aluminum chair comfortably, and 
the three-layer netting is thick enough to offer 
good concealment but still semi-transparent, afford- 
ing good visibility to the front and at both sides. 

The four panels, 48” x 44”, were then sewn 
together to form the walls of our blind, 

Barbara got fancy with mine and put bias tape 
on for added strength along the top edges. She then 
neatly hemmed the bottom edges. Six-inch lengths 
of bias tape were attached in each of the four upper Sparrow Hawk 


The blind, and photographs obtained from it. 


Purple Gallinule 


corners to act as ties. With these the walls are 
attached to the corners of the umbrella. 

I purchased two packs of grippers and clipped 
these at intervals into the bias tape along the top 
of the sides. The opposing part of the gripper was 
then clipped to the canvas edge of the umbrella at 
exactly the same spacing as those on the walls of 
the blind. With the corners tied in place, the 
grippers can be snapped together for a mosquito- 
proof fit. 

Barbara put two 8-inch zippers in different places 
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Young Alligator 


in the front panel in the mosquito netting portion of 
the wall. These were camera ports. After using the 
blind the first time, I talked her into putting one 
in each of the side panels, too. 

The tractor umbrella, which was bright yellow, 
was given a dark green dye job with a paint brush. 
A few squirts of old brown spray paint, a few more 
with dark green, and the camouflage job was 
finished. I gave the mosquito netting a few squirts, 
too, but camouflage-type mosquito netting can be 
purchased and wouldn't require painting. Then, the 
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Little Blue Heron 


entire finished product was sprayed with Scotch- 
gard to make it waterproof. 

That’s really all there is to it. The umbrella folds 
up after the sides are removed for real portability. 
When folded, the whole unit makes a roll of about 
6 inches in diameter, is 35 inches long, and weighs 
just 7 pounds. 

The metal center pole of the umbrella has a hole 
in it, and I just slip a nylon cord through and hang 
the complete blind from any convenient limb. 
Entrance and exit are accomplished simply by 
ducking under. 

Comfortably seated, free from biting insects, with 
visibility in three directions—it feels almost sinful 
to sit lazily in the woods and wait for picture 
opportunities. (Of course, the blind could be used 
equally well for hunting deer or other game, except 
that deer blinds are usually elevated.) 

As I sat that day with Williams and got several 
good close-ups of wild turkeys—a bird that has no 
peer for wariness and alertness—I realized I had 
some shots all outdoor photographers dream of 
getting. 

I had to take the time and make my own equip- 
ment for blind photography. I did it and I’m glad. 
How about you? ® 


the 
chain 
pickerel 


sleek, sly and swift 


| pies > hish ake 
speckled perch or bev. _rackers. They are 
mostly solitary in their habis. Each stakes out a 
feeding ground and, for the most part, lets its food 
come to it. Good numbers of pickerel are found, 
however, in a general vicinity that provides the 
kind of cover, food items, and water conditions 
they like. They’re just spaced out pretty well. 
Consequently, the angler after pickerel must move 
around a lake shore or a stretch of river about 
like a bass plugger in order to connect repeatedly 
on his chosen game fish. 

It’s understandable that a lot of strikes from small 
pickerel might tend to upset a bass purist, but when 
a three- or four-pound jack ties into a lure or bait 
it’ll match any bass hit, for they strike with a fury 
and they don’t give up easily. 

Funny thing. about pickerel. They may refuse 
all efforts and offerings or they may pounce on most 
anything thrown at them. The nearest thing to an 
in-between mood is when they choose to chase a 
lure without hitting it, a familiar pickerel ploy. 
You can see him trailing your bait if the water is 
clear. (Polarized sunglasses improve the view im- 
mensely by cutting through surface glare.) 

A few fluttering darts on the next cast—like a 
frantic minnow changing directions—may just do 
the trick in this situation. The prospect of an 
escaped tidbit probably provides that smidgin of 
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stimulus required to trigger a strike in the fish’s 
minibrain. Perhaps the hit will come right along- 
side your boat as you start to lift the lure out of 
the water. Careful! 

Pickerel like clean, fairly still water with plenty 
of places to hide. If the eelgrass is thick or the lily 
pads plentiful, they’ll usually lie motionless in the 
shallows where the little fishes play—the better to 
snap them up. Their chainlink coloration makes 
them blend perfectly with the green stuff, which 
not only makes their own prey unsuspecting of 
them, but also helps them avoid the prying eyes of 
hungry wading birds, ospreys, and otters. 

Small, bright lures are effective pickerel-getters. 
Jigs, wobbling spoons, pork frogs, and most any 
surface type, minnow-looking plug will fool them. 
A bit of mylar, a trailing pork rind, some beads and 
maybe a spinner will help get their attention. 
Trollers pick up quite a few pickerel when passing 
over or near grass beds. Fly fishermen have a royal 
ball with them in the quiet backwaters of many 
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The chain pickerel is a fighter. It often beats 
a bass to a bait or lure, as photo at left sug- 
gests. Though built for speed, the jack is more 
likely to lie in wait for prey. Its chainlink 
pattern is good camouflage. Ducklike “bill” is 
equipped with very sharp teeth, right—handle 
with care. One-inch baby. above, resembles bar- 
racuda—and has similar aggressive disposition. 
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Florida rivers, and in lakes and ponds, too. Nearly 
any fly that'll catch bass will also catch pickerel. 
Both species are carnivorous; both tend to gorge 
themselves when the feeding urge is upon them. If 
a pickerel misses, cast to him again, for he'll usually 
strike repeatedly. 

Occasionally you hear of a pickerel that choked 
to death because he took in a fish too large to 
swallow and too finny to spit out. I once saw such 
a victim of his own gluttony. He was engaged in a 
frenzied feast at the edge of a fishery biologist’s 
fish population sampling station—inhaling fish in 
distress from the effects of rotenone. Strangled on 
a stumpknocker. 

Live baits are deadly on jackfish. When fishing 
with a minnow or frog, let the fish take it back to 
his lair and start to swallow before setting the hook. 
A little free line, remember. (But with artificials, 
better pop it to him as soon as he hits. Set the hook 
before he catches on to the gimmick and drops the 
lure.) 

In preparing these deliciously flavored, firm- 
fleshed fish for the table, scale and scrape well, 
leave the fins on and the skin intact. Fry as is if 
they'll fit your skillet; otherwise, half or third ’em. 
A big one is better broiled—but still with the skin 
on and definitely not gashed along the ribs. It’s 
much easier to eat around the hairlike, “Y”-shaped 
bones of the pickerel if they’re whole and in place. 
Gashing may aid cooking a thick-bodied jack, but 
it surely makes those little rib bones shorter, twice 
as numerous, and certainly harder to find. 

A smaller cousin, the redfin pickerel, or “pike,” 
is too small to be of much interest to anglers. The 
chain pickerel, on the other hand, is an important 
gamester. Land a 9-pound, 7-ouncer and you'll beat 
the world record by an ounce. And if you do, for 
goodness sake don’t broil that one! @ 
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WISTING AND TURNING between the narrow banks 

of central Florida’s Wekiva River, the canoeist 
skillfully guided his slender craft over the tur- 
bulent, crystal water. After miles of excitingly swift 
currents, the struggle was over. The water suddenly 
calmed. He relaxed as the canoe glided along be- 
neath a dense, bird-filled canopy of cypress trees. 
It was a good place to rest and a good time to con- 
sult his guide map to see what was coming up 
around the next bend. 

None of the Wekiva’s frequent changes of pace 
had come as a surprise to this prepared boatman. 
He was having the fun of exploring a river now 
included in Florida’s newly designated system of 
canoe trails. 


Early this year, 10 primitive rivers were selected 
by rigid standards to form the nucleus of the 
Florida Canoe Trail System, an imaginative plan 
aimed at taking the guesswork out of canoeing. 
No longer is the canoeist left to his own devices to 
figure out the myriad complexities of a trip. Each 
trail is guaranteed to provide enthusiasts with 
a back-to-nature atmosphere for a genuine wilder- 
ness adventure. 


Always on the alert for more and better outdoor 
recreation outlets for both residents and tourists, 
the Sunshine State realized that canoeing is one of 
the nation’s fastest growing outdoor activities. Yet, 
despite Florida’s superabundance of waterways, 
somehow it had been neglected by the state agencies 
that have provided the public with excellent facili- 
ties for other water sports. Florida canoeists were 
frustrated by a lack of information identifying the 
various waterways worthy of a canoeing experience. 
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calm or wild, 
always beautiful 


Florida 


Canoe 


. 
Trails 
By VIRGINIA NEWMAN 


Now, with the selection of 10 trails, the recom- 
mended routes are being marked with directional 
signs that give the canoeist a definite course to 
follow. Printed trail guide maps offer advance 
knowledge of the distance to be covered, average 
length of time it will take to complete the trip, and 
the conditions to be encountered. 

The system offers a wide choice for canoe fans. 
Spread throughout the state, the trails were chosen 
because they are beautiful, interesting, and “away 
from it all.” Included are the Yellow, Shoal, 
Ochlockonee, Wacissa, Ichetucknee, Wekiva, Econ- 
lockhatchee, and Peace rivers as well as two differ- 
ent rivers both confusingly named Withlacoochee. 
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The concept of a Florida canoe trail system 
originated in the Recreation and Parks division of 
the Department of Natural Resources as part of their 
continuing program to improve recreation in the 
state. 

In a presentation advising the State Cabinet of 
the advantages of such a program, the Department 
pointed out that the pristine waters of Florida are 
extremely well suited to canoeing. And, unlike most 
new programs, this innovative plan would cost the 
state relatively little money because it takes ad- 
vantage of existing resources. 

For example, only waters with bottoms now in 
public ownership are included in the system, and 
no new physical facilities are called for. Boat ramps, 
wayside parks, campgrounds, etc., presently in 
operation or available along the routes are utilized. 

Selecting 10 of Florida’s waterways for designa- 
tion as state canoe trails was no easy task. There 
are 1,711 rivers and streams in the state, with a 


combined length of 11,876 miles. In one aspect or 
another, the majority could very well offer fine 
canoeing waters. But with so many to choose from, 
it must be assumed that some rivers possess more 
suitable characteristics for canoeing than others. 


The Department used a six-way analysis for 
determining the 10 rivers named to form the 
original core of the trail system. Canoe trails in 
the state system must: 


1. Under normal conditions, 
waters throughout the year. 


offer navigable 


2. Have bottoms totally in public ownership. 
3. Afford pleasant scenic and/or wilderness at- 
mosphere. 


4. Have sufficient length to afford an adequate 
recreational experience and justify the effort and 
cost of establishment. 


(Continued on next page) 


Locations of the Florida Canoe Trail System streams appear on the map below—more 
will be added. A canoe trip, left, is guaranteed to provide a genuine, unforgettable, back- 
to-nature adventure. Overnight camping along the “trails” will always add to the fun. 


ecllahassee 


YELLOW RIVER 

SHOAL RIVER 
OCHLOCKONEE RIVER 
WACISSA RIVER 
WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER 


(Suwannee River watershed) 


ICHETUCKNEE RIVER 
WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER 
WEKIVA RIVER 


ECONLOCKHATCHEE RIVER 


PEACE RIVER 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

5. Offer potential for combination with other 
forms of outdoor recreation—such as fishing or 
camping. 

6. Conform to the criteria established by ap- 
propriate authorities for water to be acceptable 
for recreation as well as for propagation and 
management of fish and wildlife. 

There will be no set limit on the number of 
waterways to eventually be included. As many 
as possible of those possessing outstanding canoe- 
ing features will be added to the trail system in 
the future. 

The canoe trail system will continue to operate 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Natural 
Resources. The designation of trails will be made 
by the Department's executive board with the 
concurrence of the Trustees of the Internal Im- 
provement Trust Fund, the governmental body 
responsible for all state-owned property. 

The Department stresses that the rights of private 
landowners along the various canoe trail streams 
will be strictly upheld. All informational materials 
relating to the system emphasize that access to 
private lands should be gained only by invitation 
from the owner and not by trespass. 

But trespassing should not become a problem. 
The Department has made a determined effort to 
find existing public recreational sites along the 
trails that canoeists can use freely on their trips. 
The trail guide maps list these features—parks, 
campgrounds, hunting areas, good fishing spots, etc. 
—and also compatible outdoor recreation activities 
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available on each trail, including nature study and 
notes to aid natural scenery appreciation. 

Camping areas are particularly important, for 
by combining overnight camping with canoeing, out- 
doorsmen are able to prolong their wilderness ex- 
perience. A majority of the trails included in the 
new system have commercial, local, state, or federal 
campgrounds at one or more locations along their 
courses. 


A conscientious attempt was made to assure a 
geographic balance of the trails within the state, so 
that all sections would have easy access to them. 
However, it was agreed that such a balance could 
not necessarily be sought at the expense of areas 
of exceptional quality which should have high 
priority for inclusion in the system. With this in 
mind, most of the 10 rivers in the original trail 
system flow through north and central Florida 
wilderness areas. 


The Department realizes that while a primitive 
atmosphere may enhance canoeing pleasures, some- 
times it also can provide navigational obstructions 
such as aquatic vegetation and fallen trees. 


To keep the trails navigable, the Department will 
selectively remove logs or other obstructions on a 
systematic, annual basis—with additional inspec- 
tion tours to be provided if necessary. Only those 
obstructions totally disrupting the use of canoes 
will be removed, with extreme care being taken not 
to damage the natural qualities of the waterway. 


The Department will have to wait and see how 
heavily the trails will be used to realize the impact 
of such concepts as the canoe system. It is known 


Canoe trails which separate into many chan- 
nels—possibly ending in a dense swamp— 
are recommended only for those canoe en- 
thusiasts with a taste for exploration and ad- 
venture, while other trails are shorter, safe and 
“error-proof.” All trails have been selected 
for their picturesque scenery, good fishing, 
and abundance of wildlife along the way. 
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Florida State News Bureau Photos 


Wild river or canoe trail designation does not ban outboard 
motors from a stream, Relaxing canoeists should be alert for 
powered crait—even though motorboats, by law, must yield to 
sail and oar-powered boats. Broadside wake may swamp a canoe. 


that canoeing is highly popular in the United 
States today, but the demand for canoe routes has 
not been measured. Indeed, the program would be 
self-defeating if the selected trails become crowded 
with canoeists. Under such conditions the flavor of 
the true wilderness would be destroyed. 

What’s in store for adventurers on the Florida 
Canoe Trail System? Only brief descriptions can be 
included here. It is recommended that further infor- 
mation be obtained from the Florida Department of 
Natural Resources, Education and Information 
Bureau, Larson Building, Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 

For the most detailed charts of the canoe trail 
streams (or any other Florida rivers, for that 
matter) you can’t go wrong by purchasing and 
using the appropriate U.S. Geological Survey topo- 
graphic maps. Check your telephone directory for 
a USGS office, consult the yellow pages under 
“Maps” for firms that might sell USGS maps locally, 
or write the Distribution Section, USGS, 1200 S. 
Eads Street, Arlington, Virginia 22202 for a key 
map and prices. Then order your maps by mail. 
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Now, to the thumbnail sketches of Florida’s 10 
canoe trails: 


Yellow River—50 miles; approximately 20 hours. 
Begins about 15 miles north of Crestview on Florida 
State Road 2, where the Yellow is a spirited river 
draining the state’s highest point and is bounded by 
hardwood forests and high, sandy banks. It matures 
rapidly downstream and deepens into a placid river 
that flows through marginal swamps of cypress, 
gum, and other vegetation common to most north 
Florida floodplains. Wildlife is abundant; fishing is 
excellent. Off-river tributaries afford side trips. 
Camping areas available at several spots. Numerous 
landings give easy access at various points, allowing 
partial trips. Ends near State Road 87 south of 
Milton. 


Shoal River—24 miles; 8 hours. Begins at SR 
285 about 4 miles north of Mossy Head, threading 
its way through some of the most scenic wilderness 
areas in Florida’s panhandle. The narrow river 
twists through high, sandy hills, around broad 
sandbars, and over deep backwash pools. Average 
width is from 50 to 70 feet; depth, between 3 and 
5 feet. Beautiful scenery, good fishing, camping 
spots available. Ends at SR 85 about 4 miles south 
of Crestview, but the energetic canoeist can con- 
tinue 7 miles downstream to the confluence of the 
Shoal and Yellow rivers and follow that trail the 
final 28 miles. 


Ochlockonee River—Recommended for more ex- 
perienced canoeists; 67 miles; 18-20 hours. Begins 
at SR 20 about 23 miles southwest of Tallahassee 
just below Jackson’s Bluff (Lake Talquin dam). 
The river winds between alternating high-banked, 
pine-shrouded bluffs and dense cypress and hard- 
wood stands of the Apalachicola National Forest. In 
flood season (spring), it ean be treacherous. During 
drought, sandbars and snags force canoeists to 
portage at several points. Lifejackets should be 
worn, for water level fluctuates without notice due 
primarily to water releases from Lake Talquin dam. 
Interesting wildlife, excellent fishing, several public 
campgrounds and fishing camps. Ends at Ochlocko- 
nee River State Park near Sopchoppy. 


Wacissa River—l4 miles; 6 hours. Begins at 
Wacissa Springs, east of Tallahassee, 4 miles south 
of U.S. 27 on SR 59. Meanders through the Aucilla 
Wildlife Management Area and joins the Aucilla 
River near U.S. 98, between Perry and Newport. 
One of the most primitive stretches of water in the 
state. For most of its length, the water is crystal 
clear as it bubbles over limestone formations and 
swirls into deep, transparent pools. The Wacissa is 
generally narrow and rather swift. Wildlife is abun- 
dant. With the exception of Goose Pasture, about 
10 miles downstream, where some facilities are 
available, only wilderness camping along this trail. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Ichetucknee River—3.5 miles; 14% hours. Offers 
perhaps the most unique experience of all the 
trails. Begins at Ichetucknee Springs, 6 miles north- 
west of Fort White on SR 238. It is the safest of all 
the canoe trails, for in most places it is shallow 
enough for adults to wade. The water literally 
sparkles over a sugar-sand bottom, liberally punc- 
tuated with six deep springheads. The spring run 
meanders gently through pristine hardwood ham- 
mock edged by magnificent stands of bald cypress. 
Wildlife abundant; fishing excellent. Entire trail 
is within Ichetucknee Springs State Park, where 
camping and picnicking facilities are available. 

Wekiva River—15 miles; between 8 and 12 hours. 
Begins at Wekiva Springs near Orlando, twisting 
through uplands and heavy swamplands to the St. 
Johns River. Numerous islands, tributaries, and 
backwater lagoons offer opportunities for side trips, 
isolated camping spots, diversity of good fishing, 
bird watching, and nature study. Current alternates 
between swift and placid as the river swirls between 
narrow banks and broadens into a slow, lazy stream. 

Econlockhatchee River—28 miles; 9 hours. Be- 
gins at SR 50, about 9 miles east of Orlando, winding 
in a northeasterly direction through a unique 
wilderness area of east central Florida before ending 
at the St. Johns River. The Econlockhatchee is 
narrow, corkscrewing through beautiful hardwood 
forests and high sandhills. Subject to sudden, ex- 
treme changes in water level, according to weather 
conditions. Many camping sites along the trail. 
About halfway down, river broadens and water is 
much deeper. Fishing is excellent. 

Peace River—62 miles; 16 hours. Begins at U.S. 


Approved life preservers should be worn, not 
stowed, especially in turbulent waters. The 
canoeists must also be prepared to negotiate 
shoal areas and regions of fluctuating water 
levels which occur below power dam outlets. 
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98 bridge east of Fort Meade; ends at SR 70 west 
of Arcadia. An ideal river for canoeing. Dense 
forests border most of the trail, with virtually the 
only marks of civilization being an occasional 
bridge, powerline, or pasture. This is an historic 
river which once marked the boundary between 
Indian territory and the white settlers’ land. Tribu- 
taries offer interesting side trips. Good camping 
and fishing opportunities. 

Withlacoochee River (Suwannee River water- 
shed)—56 miles; 28 hours. Actually begins on 
Georgia SR 94 near Valdosta. Crosses the Florida 
line at Florida SR 145 and flows through picturesque 
swamplands, sandy beaches, and rugged limestone 
outcroppings. Bends frequently; has numerous 
rapids. Lifejackets should be worn. Water is high 
and swift during the spring and early summer 
rainy season, but it may be necessary to portage 
around sandbars and small rapids during normally 
dry periods, midsummer, fall, and winter. Several 
good campsites are located on the trail, which ends 
at the boat ramp within the Suwannee River State 
Park west of Live Oak on U. S. 90. 

Withlacoochee River—82 miles; 28 hours. Begins 
at Silver Lake, about 9 miles south of Bushnell on 
Interstate 75; ends at the Florida Power and Light 
Company dam east of Inglis. Recommended only 
for more experienced canoeists—and good naviga- 
tors. River separates into many streams and sloughs 
in places, and many of these channels dead end at 
dense cypress swamps. A good map is essential. 
Wildlife is plentiful and fishing, excellent. Changing 
topography offers unlimited opportunity for enjoy- 
ing the scenery and studying nature. One privately- 
owned campground is located on this trail. ®@ 
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The Cattle Egret 


By MIKE FOGARTY 


INCE THE cattle egret was first observed near 

Lake Okeechobee back in the early 1940's, this 
alien newcomer has become one of the most abun- 
dant egrets in Florida. 

The Old World species somehow successfully 
made the flight across the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
been speculated that perhaps the egret traveled 
from northwest Africa to South America while 
trapped in the “eye” of a hurricane. More likely, 
the bird hedge-hopped across the ocean through 
island chains on prevailing westerly winds. 

In any event, it has become a very common sight 
throughout the pasture lands of Florida, where 
it feeds on the insects disturbed by the movement 
of grazing cattle. Because of this unique feeding 
behavior, the cattle egret is called “cow bird” and 
“cow crane” by many Floridians. 

Wildlife biologists of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s Wildlife Research Projects 
Office in Gainesville became particularly interested 
in the cattle egret when certain feeding traits of 
this species came to our attention: namely, that 
the cattle egret will occasionally eat small birds 
and may compete with other species for nesting 
sites within established heron rookeries. Since the 
egret is commonly seen feeding during the early 
summer in habitats where the young of ground- 
nesting birds such as bobwhite quail and meadow- 
larks may be, it seemed worthwhile to determine 
if cattle egrets eat young birds. 

Since a large sample size would provide con- 
clusive information on the incidence of avian pre- 
dation by the cattle egret and definitive data of 
the species’ summer diet, 1,000 cattle egrets were 
collected during the summer of 1969 from four 
locations in Alachua and Marion counties. 

Examination of the stomachs revealed about 
what was expected, with a few interesting ex- 
ceptions. 

Grasshoppers and crickets were the mainstay 
of the summer diet, at least in north central Flor- 
ida. These common pasture insects comprised more 
than 80% of the bird’s diet. Next in order of im- 
portance were the vertebrate foods such as frogs, 
toads, tadpoles, and lizards, which together 
amounted to 7.5% of the diet. Included in the 
vertebrate table fare were a few small snakes and 
seven mice. 

Next on the menu were spiders, which amounted 
to about 4.5% of the diet. The “wolf spiders” were 
- eaten most frequently by the cattle egrets, but the 
birds were not choosy. Ten black widows were 
also identified in the stomach contents. 

A combination of other invertebrates—butter- 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 


The cattle egret, or “cow crane” as some call it, could be 
the most plentiful Florida heron. This one is protecting 
its nest containing four eggs, which is the usual clutch. 


flies, dragonflies, beetles, flies, earwigs, waterbugs, 
centipedes, earthworms, and crawfish—made up 
the remainder of the diet. 

Although small birds are known to occasionally 
be eaten by cattle egrets, none were found in the 
stomachs examined from the 1,000-bird sample. 
(Biologists working in the Dry Tortugas, the small 
islands west of Key West, have reported that cattle 
egrets sometimes catch and eat small warblers. 
The islands are used by many transient birds as a 
resting place during migration. The cattle egrets 
appear to take advantage of a few of the small, 
exhausted migrants.) 

And now, for the exceptions—the mild sur- 
prises—of the study. 

Quite commonly, cattle egrets are seen perched 
on the backs of cattle. The nickname “tick bird” 
presumably originated from this unusual habit— 
because of the assumption that the egret must peck 
parasites from the side of its mount. But not a 
single tick was found in the examination of the 
1,000 egret stomachs! 

Another item absent from the diet of the cattle 
egret was fish. This was surprising because so 
many other aquatic animals (water beetles, tad- 
poles, crawfish, dragonfly nymphs, etc.) that share 
the same watery home with small fish were present 
in the birds’ stomach contents. 

The lack of fish in the diet was significant to 
biologists because these are a main food source 
of native herons and egrets. Therefore, competition 
for fish as a food item between the cattle egret and 
the native wading birds is not serious—and this 
is good. (This study will be expanded and egrets 
collected from other parts of Florida to further 
check for fish in the diet.) © 
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Se 


oes ONLY A FEW hundred yards offshore in 
the Atlantic from busy U.S. Highway 1 in the 
Florida Keys, largely unnoticed by speeding 
motorists, is historic Indian Key, site of a 19th 
century massacre, now scheduled to become part 
of the Florida Park System. 


The recent decision of the Florida State Cabinet 
to purchase 10-acre Indian Key, along with Lig- 
numvitae and Shell keys on the Gulf side of the 
narrow land bridge, will add to the park system 
yet another historic area closely associated with 
Florida’s Seminole Indian wars of the early 19th 
century. 


Already the state has four parks closely linked 
with the Seminole Wars, namely Dade Battlefield 
Memorial near Bushnell, site of the massacre of 
Major Francis L. Dade and his command on 
December 28, 1835—the U.S. Army’s worst Indian 
defeat until General Custer made his fatal mistake 
at the Little Bighorn in '76; Bulow Plantation 
Memorial, ruins of a magnificent early-Florida 
rice, indigo and sugar plantation and mill near 
Bunnell, burned January 31, 1836 by the Semi- 
noles; Cape Florida Lighthouse on Key Biscayne 
near Miami, scene of an Indian attack on July 23, 
1836 during which the assistant lighthouse keeper 
miraculously survived a fire and explosion; and 
Collier-Seminole Park in Collier County, site of 
one of the last engagements of the Seminole War. 

Few hurrying along busy U.S. 1, the Overseas 
Highway, know the fascinating history of Indian 
Key; that it was a major base of operation when 
wrecking, or salvaging the cargo from foundering 
ships, was a legal and profitable profession in the 
Keys; that it was the first county seat of Dade 
County, largest county in the state, whose seat of 
government is now world famous Miami; or the 
details of the massacre of Dr. Henry Perrine and 
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Key 


By MAX HUNN 


of his agricultural experiments in the southeastern 
corner of the state. 

The lonely, deserted key, now mainly covered 
with thick underbrush, contains only a few brick 
foundations as mementoes of the events of nearly 
a century and a half ago. Visited in recent years 
only by curious boatmen—and not very many of 
these—Indian Key has been neglected since the 
Indian raid of August 7, 1840. 

The island’s turbulent, 15-year history began in 
1825, when unscrupulous Jacob Housman of New 
York State, one of the most notorious wreckers in 
the Keys, purchased the little isle from two 
squatters. 

Housman, whose crooked business practices had 
brought him into disfavor with the professional 
wreckers at Key West, spent an estimated $40,000 
developing his new base. 

By early 19th century standards it was luxurious, 
consisting of a mansion for himself, a second build- 
ing used as a hotel (probably for those saved from 
shipwrecks he undoubtedly helped cause with false 
lights), and several smaller houses for his crew. 
He also operated a store, which reportedly did some 
$30,000 worth of business with Indians, wreckers, 
and the few nearby settlers. 

Indian Key became so important the Federal 
government appointed a customs inspector in 1832. 
Customs records show 600 ship arrivals in 1834 and 
700 in 1835. However, there are doubts as to the 
size of many of the purported arriving vessels. 
Many claimed Housman counted even rowboats. 
In any event, by 1834 Indian Key had an official 
U.S. post office, with monthly mail arriving from 
Charleston and New York. 

Housman hated Key West. He was irritated that 
the county seat was there. He wanted free of Key 
West control and, in 1836, organized a group to 
petition the Legislative Council asking for a divi- 
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sion of Monroe County with Indian Key as a new 
county seat. Signing the petition were pioneers on 
Vaca Key, Indian Key and Cape Florida. 

Despite the fact Housman’s name headed the 
list—and his shady reputation was well known— 
the Council heeded the plea that Key West was 
too far away and hard to reach. It created a new 
county: Dade, named for Maj. Dade, massacred 
with his 108 men by the Seminoles only a week 
before. 

Housman soon ran afoul of his neighbors, and 
within three years the citizens of the new Dade 
County were protesting that all of the county’s 
power was exercised by Housman at Indian Key. 
The irate citizens petitioned for the county's 
abolition. But because the U.S. Congress had al- 
ready accepted Dade County, it was not abolished 
but Dade’s state courts were combined with those 
in Monroe County. 

Indian Key took on another aspect when Dr. 
Henry Perrine came to the little island in 1838. 
Housman was attempting to make Indian Key a 
port of entry, thus freeing himself from Key West 
control. Dr. Perrine supported the plan because he 
expected to use Indian Key for the importation 
of tropical plants. 

The controversy raged hot, with Key West 
violently objecting, quite naturally. Congress 
handled the matter politically—by doing nothing. 
Housman’s bid for port of entry status for his 
island “kingdom” had failed. 

Housman perhaps signed the death warrant for 
Indian Key when the Seminole War broke out. 


The coral shoreline of Indian Key, left, can make landing 
a boat difficult, but not impossible. The ruined cisterns 
shown below are all that remain from the Indian massacre. 


Photos By Kit and Max Hunn 
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After organizing the island’s defenses in 1836, 
Housman sought to make a profit from the war 
in an unusual manner. He offered to deliver alive 
or dead all Indians in south Florida for a price of 
$200 apiece! How he proposed to do this remains 
a mystery. The U.S. Army was having trouble 
defeating the Seminoles, yet Housman made his 
fantastic offer. 

The authorities never replied. 

Whether or not Housman’s proposition sparked 
the final agony of the island is unknown, but it 
could have been a factor. 

Indian Key’s role in Florida history ended on 
August 7, 1840 when, just before daylight, more 
than 100 Indians, under the leadership of Chekika, 
a Calusa chief, landed by canoes. 

Warned by a sleepless sailor on the beach, who 
spotted the approaching canoes, Housman and his 
wife jumped out of a window, swam around the 
island to a boathouse, loosed a small skiff, and 
rowed unobserved to Tea Table Key. 

All but seven of the island’s residents escaped 
by boat or hid successfully. Dr. Perrine might have 
survived also had he not attempted to negotiate 
with the Indians. 

The Perrine house was built over the water and 
had a “turtle crawl” beneath. After hiding his 
family in the turtle crawl and moving a chest to 
cover the trapdoor, Perrine tried to reason with 
the Seminoles. They withdrew temporarily then 
returned and began battering down the door. 
Perrine fled to the cupola. The irate Indians killed 
the famous horticulturist and set fire to the house. 
His wife, son and two daughters barely escaped 
being burned alive. Finally, they escaped by rowing 
a boat to a schooner anchored offshore. 

Indian Key’s turbulent history was ended by 
the Calusa torches. Housman transferred his re- 
maining movable property back to Key West and 
resumed the wrecking business. He was killed 
a year later trying to board a wreck in a heavy 
sea. 

The Florida East Coast Railroad, opened from 
Miami to Key West in 1912, came close to Indian 
Key, as did the famed Overseas Highway that fol- 
lowed. But the few hundred yards of water be- 
tween has kept all but a handful of curious boatmen 
away as the undergrowth slowly reclaimed the is- 
land. 

Now Indian Key is on the verge of a new life 
as part of the state park system. Certainly the 
future years will be far different from those of 
the period just described. Basically, Indian Key 
will be a water-oriented park, probably reached 
by ferry, with facilities for boating visitors to land 
also. It'll be a far more hospitable place than when 
Housman operated Indian Key as a wrecking base, 
back at the time Dade County was born. 

Far different, indeed. @ 
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Federal Budget Increases 


NATURAL RESOURCES programs of 
the federal government have been 
granted some small but welcome 
increases in the fiscal year 1972 
budget, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. The addi- 
tions place natural resources in 
llth place among the 13 major 
budget functions. Last year, it 
was at the very bottom with only 
1.3 percent of the total budget. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife is slated for a 
$3,005,000 increase which would 
boost its budget to $78,725,000. 
Increases will go for operation 
of new national fish hatchery facil- 
ities, national wildlife refuges, 
and waterfowl production areas. 
There also will be expanded law 
enforcement programs for migra- 
tory birds and endangered spe- 
cies. Part of the increased funding 
is scheduled for additions to the 
Alaska refuge program and fishery 
service functions, Environmental 
activities, including pollutant 
monitoring and water resources 
programs will get a share. A 
$7,500,000 advance to the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Account 
together with $6,000,000 from 
duck stamp sales is earmarked 
for acquiring 148,000 acres of 
refuge and waterfowl production 
areas. Also included is $5,000,000 
for land acquisition for en- 
dangered species from the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. 

The U. S. Forest Service's 
budget would be decreased by 
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$28,329,000. Forest land manage- 
ment requests, however, increased 
nearly $18 million to over $225 
million. Forest research was low- 
ered $137,000 and state and pri- 
vate forestry cooperation was cut 
$14,000. Wildlife habitat manage- 
ment under forest land manage- 
ment was increased $1,100,000 to 
$5,943,000. Wildlife habitat re- 
search under forest research re- 
mains the same as last year at 
$1,401,000, 

Soil Conservation Service 
money for fiscal 1972 was cut 
over $3.5 million to $278.2 million. 
Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service programs 
were docked $35,205,000 overall 
with Rural Environmental Assist- 
ance Program (formally ACP) 
being trimmed by $55 million. 

The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is scheduled to get $80,530, 
000 in FY 1972 which is an in- 
crease of $12,648,000. BLM would 
also get an additional $21,514,000 
in special funds for such activities 
as range improvement and land- 
use planning. 


Conservation Foundation 


Tue Conservation Foundation 
recently announced the opening 
of the Environmental Information 
Center of Florida, designed to 
provide Florida residents with 
objective information on environ- 
mental issues within the state. 

The Center, located in Winter 
Park, is operated by the Conser- 
vation Foundation of Washington, 
D. C., and the Florida Conserva- 
tion Foundation. It has evolved 
from cooperative efforts of con- 
servation leaders in the state and 
is supported by major grants from 
the Ford Foundation and the 
Phipps Florida Foundation. Ex- 
ecutive director William M. Part- 
ington, Jr., a former assistant ex- 
ecutive director of the Florida 


Audubon Society, recently served 
as president of Florida Defenders 
of the Environment. 

In announcing establishment of 
the Center, Sydney Howe, presi- 
dent of the Conservation Founda- 
tion, said, “It is our hope that, 
under the vigorous and imagina- 
tive leadership of Bill Partington, 
this new operation, small as it is, 
will serve Florida well at a time 
when environmental issues are 
causing increasing public concern 
and confusion.” 

The Florida Conservation Foun- 
dation is an independent, tax- 
deductible organization created in 
1969 by Florida residents con- 
cerned with the state’s environ- 
ment. Its officers are Kenneth D. 
Morrison, Babson Park, president; 
Harland Herbert, Lakeland, vice 
president; Harvey Klein, Reddick, 
treasurer; and Mrs. John Kress- 
man, Trenton, secretary. Presi- 
dent Morrison said, “We are most 
grateful for the outside assistance 
which permits us to launch the 
Center with a minimum operat- 
ing budget, but a great deal of 
financial help must be secured 
within Florida to sustain and ex- 
pand the program.” 

As its name implies, the Center 
will provide unbiased informa- 
tion on environmental issues 
within the state, and will seek to 
develop public understanding of 
their relationship to Florida's fu- 
ture. The Center will publish a 
regular newsletter. It will also 
conduct studies of specific prob- 
lems of environmental protection 
and management and, from time 
to time, hold workshops and con- 
ferences on Florida's environ- 
mental needs and the means of 
meeting them. 

Although the Center will not 
be directly associated with fed- 
eral, state or local governments, 
it will seek to cooperate with 
elected and appointed officials at 
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all levels in solving environmental 
problems. 

Partington said the newsletter 
and other publications will be 
available free of charge to any 
individual or organization within 
the state. 

The Center's staff members will 
be employees of the Conservation 
Foundation, which has no cor- 
porate linkage with the Florida 
Conservation Foundation. For 
further information write: W. M. 
Partington, Jr., 935 Orange Ave., 
Winter Park, Fla. 32789. 


“A Quest for Survival” 


Wi.p.ire conservation received 
special treatment when the prime 
time documentary, “A Quest for 
Survival” was recently telecast 
on the ABC Television Network. 


The hard-hitting conservation 
“special,” hosted by Curt Gowdy 
and starring entertainment great 
Bing Crosby and actor William 
Shatner, presented a_ positive 
look at contrasting facets of the 
conservation picture—the bright 
outlook for North America’s 
waterfowl, and the threatened 
extinction of the American Bald 
Eagle. 

Crosby gave viewers an in- 
depth look at Ducks Unlimited 
and the crusade of the sports- 
mens’ organization over the past 
34 years. He discussed the sig- 
nificant role played by DU in 
the dramatic comeback of the 
continent’s waterfowl resources 
since the 1930’s through its 
unique international program of 
constructing, reclaiming, and pre- 
serving waterfowl nesting wet- 
lands across Canada, with funds 
for these projects coming from 
conservation-minded individuals 
and groups in the United States. 

In contrast, William Shatner 
explored the plight of the Bald 
Eagle—noble symbol of the na- 
tion—whose numbers have dwin- 
dled to near the brink of extinc- 
tion. 

Host Curt Gowdy concluded 
the telecast with the suggestion 
that the worst solution to the 
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problems of conservation is to 
“say goodbye.” He emphasized 
there is, indeed, hope for the fu- 
ture and solutions to most en- 
vironmental problems, such as 
Ducks Unlimited's continuing pro- 
grams on behalf of waterfowl. 


Ducks Unlimited Program 


Tue “critical-for-conservation” 
decade, the 1970's, was launched 
on an outstanding note for Ducks 
Unlimited, according to officials of 
the pioneering waterfowl conser- 
vation organization, They report 
1970 was a significant pace setter 
both in the “duck factory” build- 
ing business and in vital financing 
for DU’s programs. 

In Canada, DU field crews 
worked round-the-calendar to 
complete a record total of 60 
waterfowl wetland projects, with 
finishing touches now being made 
on an additional 10. These are 
ready for the ducks and geese 
now on their spring return to the 
nesting grounds, The 70 new 
marshlands encompass some 
23,000 acres of water with 370 
miles of productive shoreline— 
more vital environmental insur- 
ance for the future of North 
American waterfowl. 

In the United States, mean- 
while, concerned sportsmen-con- 
servationists and other groups, 
states, and foundations brought 
the impressive DU (Canada) 
building program to reality by 
contributing a new annual high 


of $2,313,790.26 to Ducks Un- 
limited, Inc. Still another record 
was eclipsed with the $2 million 
sent to Canada to underwrite wet- 
land construction during 1970. 

In revealing the total income 
record, DU President William P. 
Elser of La Jolla, California, 
noted this represents an increase 
of almost 16% over 1969—a 
healthy gain, particularly in view 
of the 1970 economic picture. 

Dale E. Whitesell, executive 
vice-president of the private, non- 
profit conservation group, reports 
that California set the ’70 pace for 
DU contributions with $233,100. 
Claiming runner-up spot was IIli- 
nois, which raised $170,300, 
closely followed by Pennsylvania 
with $169,850. 

Other states ranking in top 
support in the “bucks for ducks” 
department were: Louisiana, 
$148,000; Wisconsin, $118,000; 
Minnesota, $110,000; Maryland, 
$109,620; New York, $94,540; 
Delaware, $80,410; «and Ohio, 
$68,070. 

Whitesell also noted that Ducks 
Unlimited membership during the 
year displayed significant growth, 
climbing to an all-time high of 
50,000. 

DU’s record U. S. income is 
already hard at work “north of 
the border” constructing, rehabili- 
tating, and preserving waterfowl 
nesting areas across Canada, 
where approximately 80% of all 
North American ducks begin life. 

Almost 1,000 wetland projects 
have been built by Ducks Un- 
limited during its 34 years in the 
environmental management busi- 
ness. Fifty-five of the newest 
projects are in the rich Prairie 
Provinces: 34 in Alberta, 12 in 
Saskatchewan, and nine in Mani- 
toba. Another three are located 
in British Columbia and two are 
in the Maritime Provinces of 
eastern Canada. 

These 1970 achievements bring 
DU’s “track record” since 1937 
to almost 2 million acres of vital 
waterfowl nesting habitat with 
more than 8,500 miles of shore- 
line. 
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A= FISHERY of landlocked, hatchery-produced 
striped bass looks more and more like a 
future reality for Florida as catches of increasing 
size continue to come from public lakes that have 
been experimentally stocked with these game fish. 

An 8-pound, 7-ounce striper was caught in Lake 
Talquin near Tallahassee in early March. James 
Rawlings of Strawberry Plains, Tennessee, landed 
the fish on a Tru-Shad artificial lure. He was 
fishing at the dam on the southwest end of the 
8,850-acre fish management area lake. 

“This specimen is by far the largest striped bass 
taken from Lake Talquin, or from any of the other 
Florida lakes stocked with striped bass by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission,” said 
F. G. Banks, assistant chief of the Fisheries Divi- 
sion, Tallahassee, who weighed and measured the 
hefty, 25-inch fish. 

Banks was particularly pleased with the good 
condition of the specimen, and with the excellent 
growth rate it exhibited. He pointed out it was 
just under three years old. 


THE SEMIANNUAL meeting of the Striped Bass 
Committee of the American Fisheries Society was 
held in Atlanta in January. The Commission com- 
mittee representative, Biologist Forrest Ware of 
Lakeland, said members and guests in attendance 
included representatives from all the southeastern 
states and some from the Midwest. 

“Florida can take pride in the fact that we led 
the nation in the production of striped bass finger- 
lings from state hatcheries in 1970,” said Ware, 
referring to a summary of all striper production 
for the year in state and federal facilities. 

From a million fry supplied by South Carolina’s 
striper hatchery at Moncks Corner, 190,000 were 
successfully reared to fingerling size in Florida’s 
two state fish hatcheries, Richloam in Sumter 
County and Blackwater in Okaloosa County. 

According to Ware, the Committee reports striped 
bass stocking success in fresh water has generally 
been higher using 2-inch fingerlings than with ad- 
vanced fingerlings of 6-to-10-inch length. The prin- 
ciple factors relating to this success appear to be 
the availability of increased numbers of the smaller 
fingerlings—and at a time of year when forage is 
most abundant, which means the young stripers 
are eaten less often by larger fishes, so more sur- 
vive to grow to catchable size. 


Four MAJor sampling efforts were reported in 
February by the Exotic Fish Investigations Project 
headed by Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, Jr., of Florida 
Atlantic University, Boca Raton. 
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The largest of numerous channel catfish found during the 
January drawdown of Bear Lake was this 45-pounder. It was 
spawned at Richloam Hatchery in May 1959 and is presently 
adorning the wall at the Commission’s Tallahassee office. 


The collections, according to Dr. Courtenay, are 
part of a continuing program to complete the sur- 
vey of exotic fish distribution along the southeast 
Florida “Gold Coast” area. Broward County 
sampling is reported completed except for a few 
checks to be made near tropical fish farms. Cur- 
rently, every major canal in Dade County, and 
several smaller ones, are being sampled. 

In the February samples, conducted in Cypress 
Creek Canal (C-14); a feeder canal; Middle River 
Canal (C-13); and North New River Canal (C-11), 
the only non-native fish collected was the Two- 
spot Cichlid (Cichlasoma bimaculatum) , which was 
present at all four sample locations. 

In two of the samples the exotic species matched 
and exceeded the population of native sunfishes, 
mostly warmouth and bluegills. 


A two-pay catrisH farming workshop coordi- 
nated by the National Marine Fisheries Service 
was attended by South Florida Region fishery 
biologists at Lakeland in February. 

“Many speculators were no doubt discouraged 
from getting into the business,” observed Jon Buntz. 
“A few were disappointed that the speakers pre- 
sented no guaranteed techniques to successfully 
rear, harvest, and market their product. They 
learned during the program that catfish farming 
entails more than a few minutes of one’s spare 
time each day.” © 
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Gun History 


the “origin” of firearms dates back hundreds of years—when early warfare 
brought about the use of black powder as a “propellant for arrows” 


A A HIGH SCHOOL student of ancient history, I was 
a disappointment to my dedicated teachers. 
Except for flurries of interest in special phases, like 
Neanderthal man, the Egyptian pharaoh dynasties 
and their pyramid building, and “the glory that was 
Rome,” ancient history left me cold, 

But from the age of gunpowder on, I soaked up 
history like a dry sponge does water. 

Long before I grasped and began to appreciate 
the historical influence of his other accomplish- 
ments, I was acutely aware that Friar Roger 
Bacon, who lived in England from 1214(?) to 1294, 
concocted explosive mixtures of what was basically 
black powder by chemical formulation. (Some his- 
torians claim Bacon got the idea from studying 
more ancient Oriental or Arabic treatises and for- 
mulas on incendiary and pyrotechnic materials.) 

From entranced reading of library reference vol- 
umes, I also knew that Father Berthold Swartz, a 
German monk, was credited with using exploding 
black powder as the propellant for padded arrows 
fitted snugly into the bore of an aimed tube, and 
that powder-charged cannon were used in the Battle 
of Crecy, in France, in 1346. 

Spurred to greater knowledge, I began to study 
the first effective use of shoulder weapons, par- 
ticularly the early matchlock and wheellock ver- 
sions that preceded the snaphance and true flint- 
lock weapons. 

If asked, I could describe the weapons used by 
the English to defeat the Spanish Armada, the 
favorite weapon of Captain John Smith, the guns 
carried by the Puritans and by American frontier 
explorers, and the brace of brassbound pistols that 
were the favorites of Blackbeard, the pirate. 

Although on American history exams I was 
sometimes hazy about the historical significance of 
some of the great battles, I could tell all about the 
weapons favored by Washington, George Rogers 
Clark, Daniel Boone, Buffalo Bill, and Confederate 
Generals Lee and Beauregard. I could accurately 
describe the type of pistol used in the assassination 
of President Lincoln, the models of handguns fa- 
vored by Wyatt Earp, Wild Bill Hickok, and Doe 
Holliday, and the assortment of weapons carried 
by the Dalton gang when its members staged un- 
successful simultaneous raids on two banks in 
Coffeyville, Kansas, October 5, 1892. 

The moral of this lengthy introduction, if one is 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


needed, is that the study of firearms can of itself 
help a fellow learn history. 

There are all sorts of approaches. One can spe- 
cialize in the study of firearm developments of the 
different periods of history from the invention and 
use of gunpowder to the present, or go back through 
the pages of American history and correlate types 
of weapons used in the Revolutionary War, the 
War Between the States, the Spanish-American 
War, World War I, WW IU, or any in-between seg- 
ment of our history. 

Gun shows offer excellent opportunities to make 
firsthand acquaintance with period types of weap- 
ons, as well as guns used by renowned personages. 

Every state has its complement of organized gun 
collectors, who delight in getting together at in- 
tervals to display collections and to talk guns. So 
many of these get-togethers are being held around 
the country that publications like Gun Week and 
The Shotgun News regularly devote space to ad- 
vance publicity of these events. 

No matter where you may be when you read 
these lines, chances are good there is a gun show 
being held soon, or perhaps one is in progress, in 
the area. Any local gun shop or sporting goods 
store that sells guns, or the local newspaper, should 
be able to give you information about the time 
and place. 

The Florida Gun Collectors’ Association and 
members of the Dixie Gun Collectors periodically 
stage free admission gun shows (on the average 
of every 90 days) in different Florida cities. 

Guns can also be found in museum displays. A 
private or state museum may possess rare single 
or historical weapons bequeathed as a memorial. 

For the traveler, there are innumerable oppor- 
tunities to study unusual or famous guns. Exhibits 
of interesting guns can usually be found where- 
ever you go. 

Washington, D. C., for example, is literally 
seventh heaven for a gun lover on unhurried 
travel status. Besides the displays at Smithsonian 
Institution, there is the fine gun museum main- 
tained by the National Rifle Association. On-the- 
scene experts are available for consultation, too— 
without charge. 

Farther north, in New Haven, at Winchester and 
Munson Streets, the Winchester Repeating Arms 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Company sponsors a free admission public museum 
housing more than 5,000 different pieces, valued 
at more than a million dollars. It is one of the 
finest collections of small arms in the world—and 
well worth visiting if you are up Connecticut way. 

It is the usual practice at gun shows and in 
museums to present factual background informa- 
tion along with displayed pieces, which is both 
helpful and educational. 

Most persons who visit gun shows and museums 
fail to take full advantage of the wealth of tech- 
nical and historical information around them. They 
may evince passing interest in a few of the ex- 
hibited models, but usually leave after one pass 
among arranged tables and wall exhibits. On the 
other hand, it is not uncommon for real gun 
enthusiasts to spend two or three hours in rapt 
admiration and study. 

My approach when attending a gun show is to 
make a fairly fast trip around and then go back 
and unhurriedly study those displays of greatest 
interest. Consistently I go to these shows with a 
list of specific gun models I wish to locate for 
further study. By looking a lot—and asking ex- 
hibitors—I find them if they are there. 

Knowing the basic facts about particular models 
beforehand adds much to the pleasure of seeking 
them out at gun shows and museums. 

The written history of man is given authenticity 
by still-existing weapons, and the study of guns 
of different periods is a fast and interesting way 
to learn history. 

Invariably beautiful to behold are collections of 
so-called “Kentucky” rifles carried by early fron- 
tiersmen and made immortal by Davy Crockett 
and Daniel Boone. Study of their component parts 
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and assembly will surely elicit admiration for 
the workmanship and artistry of their makers. 

Actually, many of the “Kentucky” rifles were 
creations of migrating German gunsmiths, who 
settled in Pennsylvania and Maryland. In fact, a 
German model hunting rifle, the jaeger (German 
for huntsman), was the basis for the custom hunt- 
ing rifles produced by immigrant gunsmiths for 
American pioneers. 

For some 150 years the jaeger was the favorite 
hunting weapon of North Central Europe. Origi- 
nally a wheellock, the jaeger evolved through suc- 
cessive changes to flintlock, percussion and, in 
1848, to the Dreyse needle type of percussion fire- 
arm. 

In the true jaeger types, look for maker’s names— 
like Stockmar, Poser, and Hornefer. 

In the American-made “Kentucky” models, 
names of early gunsmiths like Beck, Drepperd, 
Angstadt, Fordney, and Row are apt to be found 
on surviving rifles. 

These early American manufactures usually 
were of relatively large caliber—45 to .60—but 
subsequently were made in smaller, better liked 
40 to .45 calibers. Stocks were made from burled 
woods, especially maple, and artistically ornamented 
with brass escutcheons. 

The War Between the States utilized a vast 
array of assorted weapons. In addition to their 
own manufactures, each side purchased ready- 
mades when and where available. 

Many arms were imported from England and 
France, especially by the South, with ultimate de- 
livery by naval blockade runners. 

In the handgun category, the North relied 
heavily on Colt, Remington, Joslyn, Savage, Starr, 
and Whitney contract manufactures, supplementing 
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This collection of pocket handguns, at right, 
consists of models used during the Mississippi 
River steamboat period. At left are the guns 
of the famous James brothers. The Schofield, 
Smith and Wesson (left) belonged to Jesse, and 
brother Frank carried the Remington. Note the 
original shells that still remain in the belt. 


total output with miscellaneous open market pur- 
chases and imports. 

For the South, Griswold & Gunnison and Leech 
& Rigdon were major handgun producers, among 
hastily activated gun manufacturing firms. Mostly, 
their productions closely copied the North’s Colt 
Navy model of .36 caliber. 

Probably most effective and unique of the hand- 
guns carried by Southern forces were imports of 
the French-made LeMat, a combination lead ball 
and grape shot revolver. On behalf of the South, 
Dr. Jean A. F. LeMat, the handgun’s inventor 
and a Southern patriot of New Orleans, went to 
Paris and negotiated for manufacture and delivery 
of some 3,000 of these versatile handguns. 

Much of the fighting in the War Between the 
States was close—often hand-to-hand—combat, at 
which the LeMat was extremely effective. It has 
often been said that if the Southern forces could 
have had enough LeMat revolvers and ammuni- 
tion, this handgun model might have changed 
history. 

In long guns, the Sharps carbine, in original 
or copied version, was a favorite of both Northern 
and Southern forces. 

But many other types and makes of long guns 
were used, too. The Jenks, Remington, Spring- 
field, Ballard, Spencer, Palmer, Warner, Enfield, 
Burnside, and Maynard rifle models were all rep- 
resented. 

Look for any one, or all, of these names when 
examining War Between the States period arma- 
ment at gun shows and museum exhibits. 

Quite often, genuine battle flags and the personal 
weapons of famous generals are part of a display. 
These foster their own attention and interest. 

In Florida, one of the best collections of War 
Between the States memorabilia is that of Col. 
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Rolfe Holbrook of Coral Gables. A member of 
the Florida Gun Collectors’ Association and the 
Dixie Gun Collectors, he regularly exhibits at 
Florida and Southern-based gun shows. 

Displays of Colt handguns are always interesting. 
Samuel Colt, inventor of the Colt revolver, de- 
signed many different models in his lifetime, and 
various new models have since been engineered 
and produced by the Colt Company. 

Collectors attempt to accumulate specimens of 
every type, as well as specially made, highly ornate 
presentation pieces. The handguns in a representa- 
tive Colt collection will often range from pocket 
derringers of six ounces to cavalry dragoons. 

Although Hartford, Connecticut, has long been 
the Colt factory site, not all early Colts were 
produced there. London and Paterson, New Jersey, 
were two other early plant sites. Models exist 
bearing stampings indicating such points of manu- 
facture. A Paterson model Colt is now a very 
valuable handgun, as are remaining Walker model 
Colts, made for Captain Sam Walker's Texas 
Rangers for use in The Mexican War. 

Colt also made revolving rifles. 

To really give gun show study of Colt handguns an 
authoritative approach, one should first read a 
public library text that tells the Samuel Colt story 
in detail and illustrates the different revolver 
models. So informed, you will better enjoy Colt 
displays when you get to see them. Colt Firearms, 
by James E. Serven, is one of several good Colt 
history reference texts. 

At any gun show you are sure to see all kinds 
of “derringers,” both original (one “r”) Deringers 
and countless copies. Henry Deringer, inventor of 
the popular pocket pistols that were the style of 
the Mississippi steamboat period, spelled his name 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

with one r, and so marked his manufactures. Rival 
gun makers closely copied the original Deringers 
and also took liberties with the spelling of the 
name. In time, the common word “derringer” (two 
r’s) was added to our language. However, Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary gives proper credit, per the 
following spelling and definition: “deringer— (After 
its American inventor Henry Deringer.) A short- 
barreled pocket pistol of large caliber.” 

Ever intriguing are collections of early model 
Winchester rifles. 

It was the lever-action model of 1873, made in 
center fire 44 caliber, that made the Winchester 
name famous. The center fire 44 cartridge used 
was a great improvement over the rimfire car- 
tridges made for the Model 1866 Winchester and 
its predecessors, the Henry and Jennings rifles. 

In manufacture of the Model 1873, every now 
and then an exceptionally accurate rifle would 
come to the testing range. These rifles were set 
aside to be fitted with selected wood stocks and 
enhanced with decoration, before being barrel 
stamped “One of One Thousand” in words, or “1 
of 1000” in numerals. One of these marked rifles 
was used as basis for the movie, “Winchester 73.” 

The publicity brought to light more than twenty 
of the special rifles, but also served to authenticate 
their scarcity. 


Hunting Season Notes 


The 1971-72 resident game hunting season dates have been 
announced by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
They are: 


General season statewide (except in Northwest Florida) — 
November 13 to January 2, with quail and squirrel 
hunting to February 20, 


General season in Northwest Florida (Jefferson County 
westward, inclusive) — 
November 20 to January 23, with quail and squirrel 
hunting to February 27. 


Statewide orchery season (for either sex deer) — 
September 11 to October 1, 1971. 


A summary of 1971-72 Hunting and Fresh Water Fishing 
Regulations, Fish Management Areas, and Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas will be available at County Judge and County Tax 
Collector offices, and their authorized sub-agents, June 15, 
1971. 


Federal migratory bird hunting dates and regulations for 
Marsh Hens (rails and gallinules), Mourning Dove, Waterfowl 
(ducks, geese, coot), Snipe and Woodcock, as set by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, during July and August, will 
be published as a separate summary, available by September 
ly, P92 
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Sooner or later, you are almost sure to see one 
of these remaining rifles in a collection at one of 
the larger gun shows. 

Equally fascinating are collections of other fam- 
ous brand names—Remington, Smith & Wesson, 
Marlin, Savage, Luger, and many others. 

Take Remington gun history, for example. 

Eliphalet Remington hand made the first Rem- 
ington rifle, a flintlock of the type preferred by 
Kentucky frontiersmen, about 1816, thereby launch- 
ing a gun-making business that has continued at 
Ilion, New York, to this day, From the time of 
the first Remington rifle, more than 150 different 
models of Remington-made rifles, shotguns and 
handguns have been produced, including both 
sporting and military models. 

Besides early flintlock models, be on the lookout 
for other famous Remingtons—the rolling-block 
sporting rifle, the target model Creedmoor rifle, the 
Remington-Keene repeating rifle, the Navy Model 
revolver, and early model Remington double-barrel 
shotguns. Compare them with the latest Remington 
models. 

Are you a target shooter, with either .22 or big 
bore? If so, how much do you know about the 
evolution of your chosen sport? 

We all know that flintlock and percussion rifle 
matches provided fun days for hardworking 
American pioneers. 

But are you aware that records reflect an open 
event target shooting match—fired offhand, using 
a crude, but popular German-Austrian firearm of 
the time, the Schuetzen rifle—was held in Zurich 
20 years before Columbus discovered America? 
It’s fact! 

Subsequently, as firearms improved, Schuetzen 
rifle matches became quite common throughout 
Central Europe. 

German immigrants undoubtedly introduced the 
sport and rifle type to America. To meet American 
demand, Winchester produced a Schuetzen-type 
target rifle, in 1897. 

However, prior to the Winchester Schuetzen 
model, there were numerous specially designed 
target rifles. 

In 1866, Nathaniel Whitmore, a Rhode Island 
gunsmith, built for competitive target shooter 
Ulysses S. Grant, a cap lock type rifle that was 
lauded as the finest single target rifle in existence. 
The rifle is now on public display in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in Washington. 

Remington target rifles of Hepburn design helped 
America win the first held International shooting 
match, staged at Long Island, New York, in 1874. 


Target shooting today is merely the modern coun- © 


terpart of an old sport. 
Make it a point to visit a gun show or gun 
museum, You'll learn a lot—and have fun, too. @ 
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For that BIG ONE 


that didn't _, 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


wigclitiosg-R eeaeouatteee ....8 pounds or larger 


sebsqipteausnceararmennaveesieass 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


pihais cee eae es 2 pounds or larger 


RO EN cence tesa 2 pounds or larger 


oe Ce EA 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
“at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
State by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed, 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date_ 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address __— 
a —————_ 
Species. Weight LLC eth 


Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 


SI i cs es 


Date Caught________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


White-footed Mouse Photo By William J. Weber 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


please print or type FI oO rid a 
= | (( ILDLIFE 
Street No. - 


City 


12 Issues : $2.50 
24 Issues : $4.75 


State __ ; Zip Code _ 36 Issues $6.25 
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